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resource for international relationships and Third World development;
if well educated, they might become the most effective of our nation's
representatives to the Third World.

Loss of Interest in Science and Math

The greatest barrier to increasing the pool of talent for engineering is
students' loss of interest in science and mathematics at all stages in
their education. As indicated earlier in this chapter, by grade 3, slightly
more than half of all students show an interest in science, and 48
percent are interested in math. By grade 8, 21 percent like science, and
by grade 12 only 18 percent like math. Furthermore, a national longitu-
dinal study (Berryman, 1983:66, 68) of the high school class of 1972
showed that only 37 percent of the males and 30 percent of the females
originally enrolled in a science field had obtained a B.A. degree in
science or were enrolled in a science field by 1976.

The policy implications of such statistics as those cited above are
(1) the need to develop strategies to increase the size of the initial
scientific/mathematical pool of minorities before and during high
school and (2) the need to decrease attrition from the pool at every stage
of the educational process. While individual intellectual development
cannot be programmed, schools can determine the amount of time that
students spend on different subjects, the quality of their curricula, and
the performance standards for grade promotion and high school gradua-
tion. In these areas of control, public elementary and secondary schools
do not serve many children well in science and mathematics. The
deficiencies matter most for those youth (i.e., females and minorities)
who do not have compensating resources and encouragement outside
of school.

Blacks are more likely than any other group to leave the educational
pipeline, except between the baccalaureate and the master's degree.
Hispanics drop out more frequently than do whites at each stage in the
pipeline through college entry. This may result in part from their immi-
gration from countries with different school systems or from family
mobility. Their dropout rate is average or lower than average after
college entry. American Indians have a very high dropout rate between
entering college and earning the B.A. degree. These different patterns
imply that the needs of subgroups vary at different points in the pipe-
line. The dropout rate for another minority group, Asian-Americans, is
lower at each stage than that of any other group, including whites; the
Asian-American share of the pool increases at each level.